INTO EGYPT 

ft had .finally been decided to let them gn and now, ("or three 
days, they had been passing. The dust on the road ro the frontier 
had not settled for three days or [lights. But the strictest orders 
had been given and there were very fen- incidents, t here could 
easily have been more. 

Even the concentration camps had been swept clean, for this 
tiling was to be final. After it t the State could say “How fearless 
wc are—we let even known conspirators depart. 1 * It is true that, 
in rhe case of those in the concentration camps, there had been a 
preliminary rectification—a weeding, so to speak. But the news 
of that would not be officially published for some time and the 
numbers could always be disputed. If you kill a few people, they 
remain persons with names and identities., but, if you kill in the 
hundreds, there is simply a number for most of those who read 
the newspapers. And, once you start arguing about numbers, you 
begin to wonder if the thing ever happened at all. 1 his too had 
been foreseen. 

In fact, everyth mg had been foreseen—and with great acuteness* 
1 here had been the usual diplomatic tension, solved, filiallv, by 
the usual firm stand. At die last moment, the ocher Powers had 
decided to co-operate. 1 bev had done so unwillingly, grudgingly, 
and with many representations, but they had done so, it was 
another great victory. And everywhere the trains rolled and rhe 
dust rose on the roads, for T at last and at length, the Accursed 
People were going. Every one of them, man, woman and child, 
to the third and the fourth generation—es cry one of them with a 
drop of that blood in his veins. And this was the end of it all 
and, bv sunset on the third day, the kind would know them no 
more. Il was another great victors—perhaps the greatest. There 
would bv a week of celebration after it, with appropriate cere¬ 
monies and speeches, and the date would be marked in the new 
calendar, with the date of the founding of the State anil other 
dates. 

Nevertheless, and even with the noteworthy efficiency of which 
the State svas so proud, any mass evacuation is bound to be a 
complicated and fatiguing affair. The lieutenant stationed at the 
crossroads found it so—he was sou tig and in the best of health 
but the strain was beginning to tell on him, though he would 
never have admitted it. He had been a little nervous at first- 
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a little nervous and exceedingly anxious shat everything should go 
according to plan. After liJI, it wag an important post, the last 
crossroads before the frontier, A minor road, of course—they’d 
he busier on the main highways and at the ports of embarkation 
—but a last crossroads, nevertheless. He couldn’t flatter himself 
it was worth a decoration—the bigwigs would gee those. But, all 
the same, lie was expected to evacuate so many thousands—he 
knew the figures by heart, Easy enough to say one had only 
to follow die plant That might do fur civilians—an officer was 
an officer* Would he show himself enough of an officer,, would he 
make a fool of himself in front of his men? Would he even, 
perilaps, by some horrible, unforeseen mischance, get his road 
clogged with fleeing humanity till they had to send Somebody 
over from Staff to straighten the tangle out? The thought was 
appalling. 

lie could sec it happening in his mind—as a boy t lie hail been 
imaginative, He could hear the staff officer’s words while he 
stood at attention, eyes front. One's first real command and a 
black mark on one's record] ’l cs, even if it was only police work 
-that didn’t matter—a citizen of the State, a member of the Party 
must be held to an unflinching standard. If one failed to meet that 
standard there was nothing left in Ji!e, His throat had been dry 
and his movements n little jerky as he made his last dispositions 
and saw the first black specks begin to straggle toward the 
crossroads. 

I In could afford to laugh at that now. if lie had had time. He 
could even afford to remember old Franz, his orderly, trying 
to put the brandy" in his coffee, that lirst morning. "It's a chilly 
morning, Lieutenant,' 1 but there bad been a ijuestion in Franz's 
eyes. He’d refused the brandy, of course, and told Franz off 
properly, too. The new State did not depend on Dutch courage 
but on rhe racial valor of its citizens* And the telling-off had 
helped—it had made his own voice firmer and given a little fillip 
of anger to his pulse. But Franz was an old soldier and imper¬ 
turbable. What was it he had said, later? “The lieutenant must 
not worry. Civilians are always sheep—it is merely a matter of 
herding them.” An improper remark, of course, to one’s I teuton - 
ant, but st had helped settle Ins mind and make it cooler. Yes, 
an orderly like Franz was worth something, once one learned 
the knack 1 of keeping him in his place* 
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Then they had begun to come* slowly, scragglingly* not like 
soldiers, Me couldn't remember who had been five first* It was 
strange but he could not—he had been sure dun he would remem¬ 
ber. Perhaps a plodding family, with the scared children looking 
at him—perhaps one of the old men with long beards and burning 
eyes. But, after three days, they all mixed, the individual faces. 
As Franz had said, they became civilian sheep—sheep that one 
must herd and keep moving, keep moving always through day 
and night* moving on to the frontier. As they went, rhev wailed. 
When tire wailing grew too loud, one took measures; but, 
sooner or later it always began again. It would break out down 
the road, die down as it came toward the post. It seemed to 
come out of their mouths without their knowledge—the sound of 
broken wood, of v, heat ground between stones. He had tried 
to stop it completely at first, now he no longer bothered. And 
yet tliere were many—a great many—who did not wail. 

At first, it had been interesting to sec how many different types 
there were. He had nor thought to find such variety among the 
Accursed People—one had one’s own mental picture, reinforced 
by the pictures m the newspapers. But* seeing them was dif¬ 
ferent- They were not at all like the picture. They were tall 
and shore, plump and lean, black-haired* yellow-haired* red- 
haired. It was obvious* even under the film of Just* that some had 
been rich, others poor, some thoughtful, others active. Indeed, it 
was often hard to tell them, by the looks. But that was not his. 
affair—his affair was to keep them moving. All the same, it gave 
you a shock, sometimes, at first. 

Perhaps the queerest thing watt that they all looked so ordinary, 
so much a part of everyday- That was because one had been used 
to seeing them—it could be no more than that. But, under the film 
of dust and heat, one would look at a face. And then one would 
think* unconsciously* “Why* what is that fellow doing, so far 
from where he lives? Whv, for heaven’s sake, is he stravolintr 
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alone this road? He doesn’t look happy.” 1 hen the mind would 
resume control and one would remember. But the thought would 
come* now and then* without orders from the mind. 

He had seen very few that he knew. That was natural—he 
came from the South. He had seen Willi Schneider, to be sure 
—that had been the second day and ir was very dusty, When be 
was a little boy, very young, he had played in Willi’s garden with 
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Willi, in the summers* and, as they had played, there had come 
to them, through the open window, the ripple of a piano and 
the clear, rippling flow of Willi's mother's voice. It was not a 
great voice—not a Brunhild voice—but beautiful in feeder and 
beautifully sure. She [bad sung at their own house; that was odd 
to remember. Oi course, her husband had not been one of them 
—a councilor, in fact- Needless to say* that had been long before 
the discovery that even the faintest trace of that blood tainted. 
As for YY dli and himself, they had been friends—yes, even 
through the first year or so at school. Both of them had meant 
to run away and be cowboys, and they had had a secret pass¬ 
word. Naturally, things had changed, later on. 

For a horrible moment, he had thought that Willi would speak 
to him -recall the warm air of summer and the smell of linden 
•and those young, unmanly days. Hue Willi did not. Their eyes 
met, for an instant, then both had looked away. Willi was helping 
an old woman along, an old woman who muttered fretfully as sine 
walked, like a cat with sore paws, fhey were both of them cov¬ 
ered with dust and the old woman went slowly. Willi’s mother 
had walked with a quick step and her voice had not been cracked 
or fretful. After play, she had given them both cream buns, 
laughing and moving her hands, in a bright green dress. It was not 
permitted ten think further of Willi Schneider. 

i hat v, as the only real acquaintance but there were other, 
rccognizal tc faces, i here was the woman who had kept the news* 
stand, the brisk little waiter at the summer hotel, the taxi chauf¬ 
feur with the squint and the heart specialist. ! hen there Mas the 
former scientist—one could still tell him from his pictures—and 
the actor one had often seen. I hat was all that one knew and 
not all on the same day. "1 hat was enough. He had not imagined 
the taxi chauffeur with a wife and children and that the youngest 
child should be lame. Thar had surprised him -surprised him al¬ 
most as much as seeing the heart specialist walking along the toad 
like any man. It had surprised him* also* to sec the scientist led 
along between two others and to recognize the fact that he was 
mad. 

But that also mixed with die dust—the endless, stifling cloud 
of the dust, the endless, moving current. The dust got in one's 
throat and one's eyes—it was hard Co cut, c\ r en with brandy, Iroin 
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one's throat ir l.iv on the endless bundles people earned; queer 
bundles, bulging out at the ends, with here a licking clock, and 
there a green bunch of carrots. It lav on the handcarts 3 few of 
them pushed—the handcarts bearing the sort of goods that one 
v ould snatch, haphazard, front a burning house. It rose and whirled 
and penetrated— it was never stilk At night, slashed by the 
efficient searchlights that made the night bright as day, it was still 
a mist above the toad. As for sleep -well, one slept when one 
could, for a couple of hours after midnight, when they coo slept, 
ungracefully, In heaps and dumps by die road. But, except 
for the Just night, he could not even remember Frame pulling 
his boots off. 

His men had been excellent, admirable, indefatigable. That 
was, of course, due to the Leader and the State, but still, he 
would put It in his report. 1 hey had kept the stream moving, 
always. The attitude had been the newly prescribed one—not that 
of punishment, richly as that was deserved, but of complete aloof¬ 
ness, as if the Accursed People did not even exist. Naturally, now 
and then, the men had had their fun. One could not blame them 
for that—some of the incidents had been extremely comic. There 
had been the old woman with the hen—a comedy character. Of 
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course, she had not been permitted to keep the hen. They should 
have taken it away from her at the inspection point. But she had 
looked very funny, holding on to the squawking chicken by the 
tail feathers, with die tears running down her face. 

Yes, the attitude of the men would certainly go in his report. 
He would devote a special paragraph to the musicians also—they 
had been indefatigable. '3 hey had placed the prescribed tunes 
continually, in spite of the dust and the heat. One would hope 
that those tunes would sink Into the hearts of the Accursed Peo¬ 
ple, to be forever a Warning and a memory, Particularly if they 
happened to know the words. But one could never be sure about 
people like that. 

StalT cars had come four times, the first morning, and mice 
there had been a general. He had felt nervous, when they came, 
but there had been no complaint- After that, then had let him 
alone, except for an occasional visit—that must mean they thought 
him up to Ins work. Once, even, the road had been almost clear, 
for a few niillin.es—lie was moving l] 1 c 111 along faster than they 
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did at the inspection point. The thought had pone to his head 
for an instant,, but he kept coot—and, soon enough, the road had 
been crowded again. 

As regarded casualties—lie could not keep the exact figure in 
his head, hut it was a minor one. A couple of heart attacks— 
one of the man who had been a judge, or so the others said. 
Unpleasant but valuable to sec the life drain out of a face like 
that. He had made himself w a cell it—one must harden oneself. 
I'hey had wanted to remove the body—of course, that had not 
been allowed. The women taken in childbirth had been ade¬ 
quately dealt wid)—one could do nothing to assist. But he had 
insisted, for decency’s sake, on a screen, and Franz had been 
very clever at rigging one up. Only two of those had died, the 
rest had gone on—they show ed a remarkable tenacity. Then there 
were the tivc executions, including the man suddenly gone crazy, 

who hat! roared a rut foamed. A nasty moment, that—for a second 
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the whole current had stopped flowing. But his men had jumped 
in at once -he himself had acted quickly. The others Were merely 
incorrigible stragglers and of no account. 

And now, it was almost over and soon rhe homeland would be 
free. Free as it never bad been—for, without the Accursed People, 
it would be unlike any other country on earth. I hey were gone, 
with their books and their music, their false, delusive science and 
their quick wav of thinking. They were gone, all the people like 
Willi Schneider ami his mother, w ho had spent so much time in 
talking and being friendly. They were gone, tine willful people, 
who clung close together and yet so w iUfully supported the new 
and the untried. The men who haggled over pennies, and the 
others who gave—the sweater, rhe mimic, the philosopher, the dis¬ 
coverer-all were gone. Yes, anil with them went their slaws' 
religion, the religion of the weak and die humble, the religion 
that fought so bitterly and yet exalted the prophet above the 
armed man. 

One could be a whole man, with them gone, without their 
doubts and their mockery and their bitter, self-accusing laughter, 
their melancholy, deep as a well, and their endless aspiration for 
something that could not be touched with rhe hand. One could be 
solid and virile and untroubled, virile and huge as the old, thunder¬ 
ous gods, h was so chat the Leader had spoken, so it must he 
true. And .the countries w ho weakly received them would be 
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th emselves corrupted into warm nnmanliness and mockery* into 
a desire for peace and a search for things hoc tangible. but the 
homeland would stand still and listen to the beat of its own heart 
—not even listen, but stand like a proud fierce animal, a perfect, 
living machine. To get children, to conquer others, to die glori¬ 
ously in battle—r hat was the end of man. It had been a long time 
forgotten, bur tire Leader had remembered it. And, naturally, one 
could not do that completely with them in the land, for they had 
other ideas. 

He thought of these things dutifully because jc was right to 
think of them. They had been repeated and repeated in his cars 
nil they had occupied his mind. But, meanwhile, he was very 
tired and the dust sull rose, l hey were corning by clumps and 
groups, now the last stragglers—they were no longer a solid, 
flowing current. I he afternoon had turned hoc—unseasonably 
hot.. He didn’t want anv more brands —the thought of it sickened 
his stomach. lie wanted a glass of beer—iced beer, cold and dark, 
with foam on it—and a chance to unbutton ins collar. I le wanted 
to have the thing done and sit down and have Franz puil till his 
boots. If it were only a little cooler, a little quieter— if even these 
last would not wail so, now and then—if only the dust would 
not rise! fie found himself humming, fur comfort, a Christmas 
hymn—it brought a little, I rati coolness to his mind. 

4 ‘Silent night, holy night. 

All is calm* all is bright. . . 

The old gods were virile and thunderous, but, down m the 
South, they would still deck the tree, in kindliness. Call it a 
custom^call it anything you like—it still came out of the heart. 
And it was a custom of the homeland—ic could not be wrong. Oh, 
the beautiful* crisp snow of Christmas Oa\. the greetings between 
friends, the bright, lighted tree! Well, there'd be a Christmas to 
come. Perhaps he'd be married, by then—he had thought of it, 
often. If he were* they would have a tree—young couples were 
sentimental, in die South, A tree and a small number beneath it* 
with the animals and the child. They carved the figures our of 
wood, in bis country* with loving care—the thought of them was 
very peaceful and cool. In the old days, he had always given Willi 
Schneider part of his almond cake—one knew ir was not Willi’s 
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festival hvit fine was friend!'. , for nil that. And that muse be for¬ 
gotten. He had had no right to gjve Willi part of h ls almond 
cake—it was rhe tree that mattered, the tree and the tiny candles, 
the smell of the fresh pine nnd the dear, frosty sweetness of the 
day* They would keep that* lie and his wife, keep it with rejoic¬ 
ing, and Willi would not look in through the window, with his 
old face or his new face. He would not look in at all, ever any 
more. For now the homeland was released, after many years. 

Now the dust was beginning to Settle—the current in the road 
had dwindled to a straggling trickle. He was aide to think, for 
the first time, of the land to which that trickle was going—a 
hungry land, the papers said, ill spite of l ls boastful ways. 1 he 
road led blankh' into it, beyond che rise of ground—hard to tdl 
what it was like. But they would be dispersed, tv it only here, but 
over many lands. Of course, tile situation was not comparable- 
all the same, it must be a queer feeling. A queer feeling, ycs„ to 
start our anew, with nothin" but the clothes on vour back and 
what you could push in a handcart, if you had a handcart. For 
an instant the thought came, unbidden, “It must be a great people 
that can bear such things/ 1 [Jut they were the Accursed People 
—the thought should not have come. 

He sighed and turned back to his duty. It was really wonder¬ 
ful .—even on the third dav there was such order, such precision- 
tr was something to be proud of—something to remember long. 
1 he header would speak of it, undoubtedly. The ones who 
came now were the very last stragglers, the weakest, but they 
were being moved along as promptly as if they were strong, The 
dust actually no longer rose in a cloud—it was settling, slowly 
but surely. 

He did hoc quite remember when he had last eaten. It did 
not matter, for the sun was sinking fast, ill a red warm glow* 
In a moment, in an hour, it would be done lie could rest and 
undo lus collar, have some beer* There was nobody on rhe mad 
now—nobody at all. He stood rigidly at his post—the picture of 
an officer, though somewhat dusty—but he knew that his eyes 
were closing* N'obodv on the road—nobody for a whole five 
minutes . . . for eight ... for ten. 

He was roused In Franz's voice in his ear—he must have gone 
to sleep, standing up. He had heard of that happening to soldiers 
on the match—he felt rather proud that, now, it had Happened to 
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him. But there seemed to be a little trouble on the road—he 
walked forward to it, stiffly, trying to dear hi* throat. 

It was a commonplace grouping—lie had seen dozens Like it in 
the course of the three da vs—an older man, a young woman, and, 
of course, the child chat she held. No doubt about them, either 
—the man’s features were strongly marked, die woman bad the 
liuuid eyes. As for the child, that was merely a wrapped bundle. 
They should have starred before—stupid people—the man looked 
strong enough. Their belongings were done up like alt poor 
pec) pie's I jel (mgings* 

He stood in front of them, now, erect and a soldier. “Wei!/' 
he said. “Don’t you know - the orders? No livestock to be taken. 
Didn’t they examine you, down the road?* 3 (“And a pretty fool 
I’ll look tike, reporting one confiscated donkey to Headquarters, 11 
he thought, with irritation. “We've been able to manage, with the 
chickens, but this is really too much! What can they be thinking 
of at the inspection point? Oh, well, rhcvVe tired too, 1 suppose, 
but it's my responsibility. 1 } 

Me put a rasp in his voice—he had to, they looked at him so 
stupidly, “Well?' 1 ' he said. “Answer me! Don’t you know an 
officer when you see one?” 

“We have come a long wav,*’ said the man, in a low voice. 
“Wc heard there was danger to the child, So we are going. May 
we pass?” The voice was civil enough, but iht eves were dark 
and large, the face tired and worn. He was resting one hand 
on It is staff, ill n peasant gesture. Che woman sawl nothing at all 
and one felt that she would sav nothing. She sat on the back 
of the gray donkey and the child in her arms, too, was Stic nr, 
though it moved. 

The lieutenant tried to think rapidly. After all, these were die 
last, but the thoughts buzzed around his head and would not 
come out of his mouth. That was fatigue. It should be easy 
enough for a lieutenant to give an order. 

Me found himself saving, conversationally, “There are just the 
three of you?” 

“That is all/ 1 said the man and looked at him with great sim¬ 
plicity, “Rut we heard there was danger to the child. So we could 
not stay any more. A\ e could not Slav - at all,” 

“Indeed/ 7 said the lieutenant and then said again, “indeed/ 3 
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"Yes/' said the man. ‘’But wc shall do well enough—wc have 
been in exile before/’ He spoke patiently anti yet with a certain 
authority- When the lieutenant did not answer* he kid his other 
I land on the rein of the gra\ donkey. It moved forward a step 
anil w irh it, also* the child stirred and moved, flic lieutenant* 
turning, saw Hie child’s face now, amt its hands, as it turned and 
moved its. small hands to the glow of the sunset. 

“If the lieutenant pleases—” said an eager voice* the voice of the 
Northern corporal 

''The lieutenant dries not please/' said the lieutenant. 1 !u nodded 
at the man. iL You may proceed. 1 " 

“I'Ut Lieutenant— T ’ said the eager voice. 

“Swine and dog/’ said i he lieutenant, feeling something snap 
in Ins mind, lL arc we rn hinder the Leader's plans because of one 
gray donkey?' I he order says—all out of the country by sunset. 
Let them go. You will report to me, Corporal, in the morning/* 

He turned on his heel and walked a straight line to the held hut, 
not looking (jack, When Franz, the orderly* came in a little later, 
he found hi eh sitting in a chair. 

“If the lieutenant would take some brandy— 15 he said* re~ 
spec rf ully, 

'"The lieutenant has had enough brandy,” said the lieutenant, 
in a hoarse, dusty voice. “Have mv orders been obeyed' 

"Yes, Lieutenant/ 1 

"They are gone—the very last of them?” 

li Ycs, Lieutenant/ 5 

t; I hey did not look back?’ 

“No,, I .icutenant/ 1 

The lieutenant said nothing, for a while, and Franz busied 
himself with boots, After some time* he spoke. 

“ Fhc lieutenant should try' to sleep/’ he said. "We have carried 
nut our orders. And now* they are gone/ 1 ' 

"Yes/’ said the lieutenant, and, suddenly* he saw them again* 
the whole multitude* dispersed among every country—the ones 
who had walked his road* the ones at the points of embarkation. 
There were a great many of them* and that lie had expected. Hut 
they were nor dispersed as he had thought. 1 hey were not dis¬ 
persed as he had Thought, for* with each one went shame, like 
a visible burden. And the shame was not theirs, Lhnugh they car¬ 
ried it—the shame belonged to the land that had driven them 
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forth—his own I in cl, He con hi see it growing and spreading like 
a black hint—the shame uf hi> count r\ spread over die whole 
earth, 

“The lieutenant will have some brandy/' be said. "'Quickly, 
Franz” 

When the brandy was brought, he stared it it for a moment, in 

tlie cup. 

lei! me, Franz," he said. "Did yon know them well? Any of 
them? Before?” 

"Oh yes, I .ieutenanr/ 7 said Franz, in hk smooth, orderly's 
voice, “in the last war, 1 was billeted—wd], the name of the 
town does not matter, but the woman was one of them. Of 
course that was before we knew about diem,” lie said, respect¬ 
fully. "Iliac was more titan twenty years ago. But she was very 
kind to me-1 used to make toys for her children. I have often 
wondered what happened to her—she was very considerate and 
kind. Doubtless 1 was wrong. Lieutenant? But that was in an- 
other country.” 

lL Ycs, Fran// 1 said the lieutenant, "There were children, yon 
say? 1 * 

es, Lieutenant.” 

“You saw the child today? The last one?” 

j- 

“Yes, Lieutenant.” 

’■Its hands had been hurt, 1 ’ said the lieutenant. “In the middle. 
Right through, t saw them* I wish I had not seen that. J wish I 
had not seen its hands. 1 







